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For “ The Friend,” 

The late Total Eclipse of the Sun, as seen from 

Denver. 

There could scarcely be a more favorable 
region for observing the grand and impres- 
sive features of a total eclipse of the sun, than 
the plains and mountains of Colorado, The 
Rocky Mountains occupy the western half of 
the State, and there are said to be one hun- 
dred and thirty peaks, that rise more than 
13,500 feet above the level of the sea. Fifty- 


west, a total length of about 130 miles in aj/dispersed sufficiently to make a beautiful sun- 


direct line; and almost innumerable peaks 
and ridges, some bare and some snowy, rise 
up to view from this great extent of moun- 
tains, forming a beautiful and magnificent 
picture. Over these grand mountains and the 
plateau in front of them, the moon’s shadow 
was to sweep in its rapid flight across our 
planet, on the 29th of the month. Can we 


imagine a more favorable arrangement ofjand hail. 


mountain and plain for the display of this in- 
teresting phenomenon ? 

It had been a question with us whether an 
open situation on the plains in front of the 
mountains, or some place up among the moun- 
tains would be preferable fur observing the 
eclipse. We were well aware of the tendency 
of clouds to form and congregate on the sides 
and summits of mountains, and that they often 
remain there for a long time while the plains 
below are bathed in bright sunshine. From 
inquiries on this subject we had learned that 
these Colorado mountains are no exception to 


eight of these have been named, and a list of|the general rule in this respect, and that 


them with their altitudes is before me. 
this list can be relied on, thirtv-four of these 
peaks have an altitude of 14,000 feet or more. 
This great mountain chain rises rather ab- 
ruptly from the rolling plain or plateau that 
extends over the eastern half of Colorado and 
onward across Kansas and Nebraska to the 
Missouri river. This great plain itself has, 


If|therefore the probability of our having an 


unobstructed view of the sun would be much 
greater on the plains than on the mountains. 
Besides, on the latter, unless indeed, we scaled 
one of the high peaks such as Gray’s or Pike’s 
Peak, we might be much more hemmed in 
and our view of the surrounding region more 
limited than on the summit of even a moderate 


along its western boundary, an clevation of|elevation on the plain, especially if this latter 


from five to six thousand feet, and it grada- 
ally slopes off to less than one thousand feet 
at the Missouri river. As the distance from 
the base of the mountains to the Missouri is 


were fur enough back from the foot-hills to 
give us an extensive view of the great chain 
of lofty mountains before us. We therefore 
concluded that Denver or its vicinity would 


about 500 miles, the average inclination of|be a very favorable location, perhaps the most 


this plain is less than ten feet to the mile. 
The City of Denver is situated on this great 
plateau, about 13 miles from the base of the 
* foot-hills,” and at an elevation of 5,220 feet 
above the level of the sea. The foot-hillsthem- 
selves rise to an average altitude of about 
8,000 feet above the sea, some of them, how- 
ever, being considerably higher than this. 
From Denver and other like situations on the 
plains, numerous higher summits and ridges 
along the eastern part of this great mass of 
mountain land can be seen over the foot-bills, 
many of them partly clothed with perpetual 
snow. The streets of Denver cross one an- 
other at right angles, and one set run nearly 
due north-west and south-east. Up these 
streets Long’s Peak can be plainly seen, a 
prominent and grand object, apparently a 
dozen or perhaps a score of miles distant, but 
really forty-eight miles away. Its altitude is 
14,271 feet. Almost exactly south of Denver, 
Pike’s Peak can be plainly distinguished when 
the atmosphere is clear enough, peering grand- 
ly over the shoulders of the intervening foot- 
hills. This fine peak is 63 miles distant, al- 
titude 14,147 feet. At Denver we can see the 
front of the Rocky Mountains from below 
Pike’s Peak, in the south, to a considerable 
distance beyond Long’s Peak in the north- 


so of any, for observing the rare and interest- 
ing phenomenon. As this place is only about 
15 miles from the central line of the shadow 
(to the north-east of it) the time of continu- 
ance of the total phase would be only a very 
few seconds shorter than on the central line 
itself. 

We arrived at Denver on the evening of the 
25th of Seventh month, and on the afternoon 
of the 26th we rode to some of the higher 
situations near the City, in order to find the 
most suitable position from which to view the 
eclipse on the 29th. The result of this ex- 
amination was, that we selected a broad ele- 
vated swell of the prairie, a mile and a half 
east of the town, known as “Capitol Hill,” 
from which there is a commanding view of 
both the mountains and the plains. That 
afternoon it was somewhat cloudy, and on 
the previous afternoon it had rained on us 
copiously as we travelled from Cheyenne to 
Denver. We learned that there had been a 
continuous succession of rainy or cloudy after- 
noons for nearly a week past, and that the 
weather had been very unsettled for two 
weeks. This was discouraging; and our ex- 
perience during the next two days was by 


set, presaging fine weather on the morrow. 
Accordingly the early morning of the 28th 
was clear and bright ; but near noon dark and 
threatening clouds formed as usual over the 
mountains, entirely obscuring the western 
sky, and a storm could be seen in that direc- 
tion. In the afternoon this storm reached 
the plains, and we had at Denver both rain 
Again it cleared off towards even- 
ing, and again the descending sun lent bril- 
liancy and beauty to the scattering clouds; 
but we had learned not to place much reliance 
on this indication, in this elevated region, 
where the broad, heated plains and the lofty, 
snow-clad mountains are within a few miles 
of each other. The 29th opened beautifully 
clear; and as the air was decidedly cooler, we 
began to hope that there had been a real 
change for the better, one that would continue 
for ten or twelve hours at least ; and our hopes 
were not disappointed, for it remained clear, 
or very nearly so, throughout the day. 

We had engaged a carriage to be at the 
door of our hotel at half-past one o’clock ; and 
accordingly soon after that hour our party of 
five set off from the hotel, having with usa 
good supply of colored glass, some opera 
glasses, a very good spyglass with a 2} inch 
object glass, and a tripod that had been ex- 
temporized for the occasion. We were soon 
on Capitol Hill, whither others from the town 
had gone for the same purpose. Selecting a 
favorable place on this high but gentle swell 
of the prairie, we erected our tripod and tele- 
scope, and watched for the first appearance 
of the edge of the moon on the sun’s disc. 
The sky was almost entirely clear. There 
were a few clouds near the horizon, but none 
that threatened to interfere with the grand 
exhibition. The sun shone with great fervor, 
as it usually does in the clear and rarified at- 
mosphere of this elevated region ; but by using 
our umbrellas, and retreating occasionally to 
our carriage, we escaped the burning effect of 
his rays. 

About the appointed time, 2 h.20m., Denver 
time, we noticed a little notch on the west 
edge of the sun. Slowly it increased and ex- 
tended across the face of the orb of day. The 
diminution of light and more especially of the 
heat of the sun’s rays was very noticeable as 
the moon advanced, and ere long we needed 
neither umbrella nor carriage to shelter us 
from the heat. A peculiar darkness like that 
produced by an approaching storm, seemed 
to be settling around us and on the whole 
landscape. When the remaining edge of the 
sun’s disk was reduced to a very narrow 
crescent, we noticed that Long’s Peak and the 
mountains near and beyond him, were ap- 
parently enveloped in a dark sombre mist or 
cloud ; and some of the party really supposed 
for a moment that clouds were gathering on 
those distant mountains. Then soon we saw 


no means reassuring. The 27th was cloudy|this misty gloom approaching us, producing 
nearly all day, but towards evening the clouds|mingled feelings of awe and admiration that 





cannot well be described ; and now, directing 
our attention again to the western sky, we 
presently saw the last or southern edge of 
the sun disappear, and then immediately the 
corona broke forth, a beautiful halo or ring 
of light, with rays extending from it in per- 
haps every direction bat more especially to 
the right and left. To my eyes the body of 
rays on the right appeared forked like the 
tail of some birds, while that on the left was 
nearly straight at the ends. On either side 
these rays were discernible to the distance of 
one and a half or perhaps two diameters of 
the sun. 

Daring the absence of the sun we observed 
a long line of fleecy, broken clouds near the 
northern horizon, which from the effect of the 
diminished light, were of a dark salmon or 
bronze color. The hue was a peculiar one, and 
there was almost a metallic lustre about it. 
The whole appearance of these clouds and of 
the dull golden sky seen between and above 
them, was very fine, and we thought this one 
of the most beautiful features we had noticed 
in connection with the deeply interesting and 
magnificent phenomenon which it had been 
our privilege to witness under circumstances 
every way 80 favorable. 

While the southern edge of the sun was 
still shedding his light upon us, and before 
the apparent cloud of misty darkness had 
settled on Long’s Peak, there was heard from 
some of the numerous spectators near us the 
exclamation “There's a star.” On casting 
our eyes in the right direction, we perceived 
a bright little luminary in the west, not very 
far from the horizon, which by its position 
and appearance, was at once recognized as 
Venus. I noted the time, 3 h. 253 m., which 
was 34 minutes before the commencement of 
total obscuration ; and doubtless if our atten- 
tion had been tarned exactly to the right 
spot earlier, we would have seen this brilliant 
planet while there was a much larger portion 
of the sun uncovered. 

During totality Venus, Procyon, Castor 
and Pollux, Mars, Regulus and Mercury were 
all seen, I believe, by one or other of our 
party, also a star to the north, far distant 
from these, which was probably Capella. The 
position we occupied, commanding, as already 
stated, a view of the Rocky Mountains for 
130 miles from north to south, with its numer- 
ous lofty and snow-crested summits, was so 
pre-eminently fitted for observing the approach 
and the receding of the moon’s shadow, and 
the effect of the growing darkness and return- 
ing light on the landscape, that we had not 
calculated on making much use of the tele- 
scope during totality, presuming that the 
observation of the landscape, the search for 
the stars that might shine forth, and the study 
of the corona, would fully occupy the two 
minutes and three quarters of total obscura- 
tion. The several members of our party and 
a number of the bystanders had looked through 
the instrument, some of us several times, dur- 
ing the partial phase, but after the total phase 
commenced, the view of what was going on 
around us was so engrossing, that a very hur- 
ried look at the corona through the telescope 
was all that [ attempted. As thus seen, it 
was a beautifal object, even more so, perhaps, 
than when viewed without the glass. The 
lower part of the coronal ring on the right 
hand or northern side appeared to be of a rich 
rose color for about 30 or 40 degrees. I had 
but a few seconds view of it, however, and for 
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this reason cannot speak postively of its char- 
acter, nor say anything about the red prota- 
berances which were seen by others at that 
part of the sun’s surface. While thus exam- 
ining the corona through the telescope, the 
sun broke suddenly forth on the right hand 
edge, the two minutes and forty seconds of 
total obscuration having passed even more 
rapidly than we had anticipated, and the most 
magnificent and interesting part of the exhi- 
bition, whether viewed through the telescope 
or with the naked eye, was over. Upon quit- 
ting the instrament and looking up, I was 
surprised to find a cload—a small thin veil of 
white—interposed between us and the sun: 
but it was so light and thin that it could 
scarcely have interfered at all with our view 
of the phenomenon. 

Turning our eyes about this time to the nor- 
thern landscape, we saw that Long’s Peak 
and all the mountains in that direction were 
lighted up again, the snowy patches glowing 
beautifully in the renewed light of the sun’s 
rays; but Pike’s Peak and the mountains in 
that direction were still in the shade, and the 
most remote of them must have remained so 
for nearly two minutes after the sun broke 
forth upon us. 

The moon’s shadow as thrown upon the 
earth’s surface is nearly elliptical, except in the 
very rare instance where the moon is vertical at 
the time of central eclipse. In the present case 
and in this region, the elliptical shadow mea- 
sured approximately 128 miles in its greatest 
diameter—extending from 103 degrees north 
of east to 10} degrees south of west,—and 
94 miles in its least diameter at right angles 
to the former. It entered Wyoming with a 
velocity of 293 miles per minute, swept almost 
due south-easterly across that Territory and 
the State of Colorado, and when it lett the 
latter it was moving at the rate of 34 miles 
in a minute.* On a pocket map of Colorado 
and the adjoining territories, | had drawn 
the outline of the shadow showing its approx- 
imate size, form and position at the time 
when the middle of the eclipse was to occur 
at Denver. From this we learn that at that 
time, 3 h. 30 m. Pp. M., the north edge of the 
moon's shadow was just leaving the snowy 
summit of Long’s Peak, 48 miles to the north- 
west, while the south edge was then so near 
to Pike’s Peak, that in a quarter of a minute 
it would darken his bare and storm-beat sum- 
mit 63 miles to the south of us. I cannot 
say that any of us verified this by observation. 
There were so many things to look for and 
enjoy during the total obscuration, that the 
time was much too short to see every thing. | 

After the sun re-appeared, we did not remain| 
long at our station on Capitol Hill, but drove} 
back to the City, noticing on our way the 
crescent-shaped images of the sun interspersed 
among the shadows of the trees by the way- 
side; a phenomenon which the absence of. 
trees at our station had prevented us from 
observing. Erecting our tripod and telescope 
near a window in our room at the Alvord 
House, we witnessed from that convenient 
and sheltered position the gradual withdrawal 
of the moon’s opaque body from before the 
face of the central orb of our system. The 
sphericity of the moon was well brought out 
by the glass, and it had exactly the appear- 


* In an article copied into “The Friend,” (page 20 
of the present volume,) the velocity of the moon’s 
shadow is erroneously given as “ about thirty miles per 
second,” 


ance of a great black cannon ball suspended 
before the sun. The atmosphere was so pure 
and clear, and the telescope defined so well, 
that [ had a very satisfactory observation of 
the end of the eclipse, which occurred accord- 
ing to my time, at 6 h. 26 m. 46 s. Washing. 
ton mean time, or 4 h. 34 m. 59s. Denver time, 
This is 34 seconds later than the time of last 
contact as determined by Professor Colbert 
on Capitol Hill. 

As compared with the total eclipse of 1869,* 
which two of our company witnessed with ° 
great interest at Bristol, Tennessee, this one 
presented a brighter but less beautiful corona: 
that is to say, the inner corona or ring of light 
was brighter and broader on the present occa- 
sion, but the radiating rays were less bright 
and not so well marked, although probably 
more extended. The bounds of the shadow 
on the landscape. were, perhaps, not so well 
defined in the Denver eclipse as in that of 
1869. This may have been owing to the other 
difference just referred to, viz.; the greater 
amount of light shed by the corona, in this 
last eclipse. I apprehend this greater bright- 
ness of the coronal ring, may be in part at- 
tributed to the rarity and transparency of the 
atmosphere in this dry and elevated region, 
5200 feet above the sea. ; 

At the Signal Service Station in Denver, a 
record was kept of the temperature, both in 
the sun shine and in the shade, during the 
eclipse. About the time of the first contact, 
the temperature in the sun marked 114°, and 
it gradually fell to the minimam 82°, which 
occurred at 3 h. 35 m. p. M., about three min- 
utes after the end of the total phase. It af- 
terwards rose rapidly, and at the time of last 
contact, 4 h. 35 m. p. M., it marked 100°, which 
was the highest after the eclipse. Jn the shade 
the maximum temperature for the early part 
of the afternoon was 89° about 10 minutes 
after first contact, continuing at this for ten 
minutes more, and then gradually falling to 
the minimum 83°, which, however, it did not 
reach until about 20 minutes after the middle 
of the total phase. From this it gradually 
rose, marking 88° about the time the eclipse 
ended, and 92° at 10 minutes after 5 o'clock. 
It will be seen from the above that the ther- 
mometer placed in the sun marked during the 
sun’s absence a lower minimum than the one 
in the shade. This must have been owing 
either to a difference in the situation of the 
two or to some inaccuracy in the thermome- 
ters or in the observations. 

C. J. A. 


ee 


“ Honest Friends, of what employment so- 
ever, were then concerned to be testimony- 
bearers in the way of their trade or business, 
and though it looked for a time as if it would 
have hurt their trades, yet as Friends were 
faithful, and preserved in a meek and quict 
spirit, they prospered ; and though some had 
but little when they were convinced, their en- 
deavors were blessed ; for being diligent in the 
management of their trades and affairs, and 
carefully keeping their word and promises, 
they gained credit in the country.” —C. Story, 
1685. 


The Religious Herald says: Speaking of the 
generous contributions of the Northern peo- 
ple to the yellow fever sufferers, the Christian 


* For an account of this eclipse, see vol. xliii. of 
\“ The Friend,” pp. 4 and 9, 
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Index (of Atlanta, Ga.) says: “They have 
conquered us again. We are overwhelmed ; 
we are brought to tears. Were we ever ene- 
mies? Let this river of love be a river of 
oblivion to all our animosities, and, seeing 
Christ in each other, let as love each other 
for his sake.” Amen and amen! 


John Welch the Peacemaker. 


Famous among the godly Scotchmen of olden 
time for fervent piety and earnest zeal and 
strange prophetic foresight, may be named 


the year 1570. A wild and graceless youth, 
he broke from the restraints of school life and 
the discipline of his father’s house, and joined 
himself to a band of thieves upon the English 
border, who lived by robbing and plundering 
on both sides of the line. Here he speedily 
found the rags and misery which are the 
prodigal’s appropriate portion, and soon re- 
solved to arise and go to his futher. 

Fearing to meet one whom he had so great- 
ly injured and offended, he went to Dumfries 
and spent some days at the house of an aunt, 
Agnes Forsyth, whom he entreated to inter- 
cede on his behalf. While he was lurking 
there, the father providentially came to the 
house on a visit, and after talking a while 
with him, the aunt inquired whether he ever 


heard tidings of his son John. 


“Oh cruel woman !” said he, “ how can you 
name him to me, the first news I expect to 
hear of him, is that he is hung for a thief.” 

She sought to comfort him with the thought 
that many a profligate boy had become a virtu- 
ous man, but he reiterated his apprehensions, 
and asked whether she knew if John were yet 
alive. She replied that he was, and she hoped 
he would prove a better man than he was a 
boy, and then called upon binr to come to his 
father. He came in tears, and falling upon 
his knees besought his father for Christ's sake 
to pardon his offences, and solemnly promised 
to lead a better life. His father reproached 
and threatened him, yet at length the tears 
of the son and the importunities of the aunt 
persuaded him to receive the returning prodi- 
gal, who entreated his father to send him to 
college, promising that in case of any future 
misbehavior he would be content to be dis- 
owned forever. He accompanied his father 
home, was sent to college, became a diligent 
student and sincere convert, and at length 
entered upon the ministry of the Word of God. 

He was very young when he was first set- 
tled at Selkirk, in a rude part of the country, 
and many years after an old man related that 
he, when a boy, was the bed-fellow of the 
young minister at Selkirk, and that when he 
retired at night he used to lay a Scotch plaid 
above his bed-clothes which he used to wrap 
him when he arose to engage in nightly 
prayer; for from the beginning of his minis- 
try he was not content unless he spent seven 
or eight hours daily in supplication. 

Various persecutions and hindrances dis- 
posed him to remove from Selkirk to Kirkeud- 
bright, from which place in the year 1590 he 
went to the town of Ayr, a place so noted for 
ungodliness that there could not be found one 
in all the town who would let him a house to 
dwell in. He was accommodated for a little 
time with rooms in the house of a gentleman 
named John Stewart, an excellent Christian 
man. 

When Welch first came to reside in Ayr, 


John Welch, who was born in Nithsdale open street, and there bring the enemies 
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the place was so divided in factions and filled|by reason of which, though he was able to 
with bloody conflicts, that a man could hardly |move his knees and walk about, yet he was 
walk the streets in safety. Welch undertook|wholly insensible in them, and the flesh be- 


to quell these fierce disturbances, and in his 
earnestness he used often to rush between 
two parties of men fighting, frequently in the 
midst of blood and wounds. He was accus- 
tomed to cover his head with a helmet, but 
never to take a sword or weapons, that they 
might see that he came for peace and not for 
war. After having separated the contending 
parties, and reconciled them by peaceable 
words, he would cause a table to be spread in 


together, and offering up a prayer to God, 
would persuade them to forgive each other 
and eat and drink together, when he would 
end the work by singing a psalm of praise. 
By such zeal and fervor he gained the bless- 
ing that belongs to the peace-makers, and was 
truly called a son of God. Rude as the peo- 
ple were they were won by his example and 
his doctrine, and he became their friend and 
counselor in whom they most implicitly con- 
fided. Nor was their confidence in him mis- 
placed, for his words seemed specially marked 
by divine wisdom. 

At one time when the great plague was 
raging in Scotland, the town of Ayr being free 
from the infection, the gates were guarded 
with sentinels and watchmen, lest any travel- 
lers should bring in the dire disease. One 
day two travelling merchants, each with a 
pack of cloth upon a horse, came to the gates 
of the town desiring to enter and sell their 
goods. They produced a pass from the mag- 
istrates of the town from whence they came, 
which at that time was free from the plague. 
The sentinels would not admit them until the 
magistrates were called ; and when they came 
they would not decide upon anything without 
the advice of their minister. Accordingly 
John Welch was called, and his opinion asked. 
He hesitated, and putting off his hat lifted his 
eyes toward heaven for a while, continuing 

in the posture of silent prayer; after which 
he told the magistrates that they would do 
well to send those travellers away, affirming 
with great positiveness that the plague was 
in those packs! The magistrates accordingly 
commanded the travellers to be gone. They 
went on to Cumnock, a town afew miles dis- 
tant, where they sold their goods, which so 
infected the place with the plague that the 
living were hardly able to bury their dead. 
Sach a manifest token of divine direction 
could not fail to have an influence upon a 
people so mercifully delivered, and ever after 
Welch was held in grateful and honored re- 
membrance. 
Many instances of his faith and fervor are 
recorded, and his preaching was with great 
authority and power. When banished to 
France, in 1606, he preached before the uni- 
versity of Saumur with a boldness and plain- 
ness which caused a friend to inquire how he 
could be so confident among strangers and 
persons of such honor, to which he replied, 
He was so filled with the dread of God, that 
he had no apprehensions for man at all. 
After remaining in France for some time, 
his flock being scattered and his health broken, 
he obtained liberty to go to England, where 
he languished for a while under a disease re- 
sembling leprosy ; physicians said he had been 
poisoned. He suffered also from excessive 
languor, with great weakness in his Knees, 


caused by his continual kneeling in prayer, 


came calloused like horn. His friends en- 
treated King James V1., that Welch might 
have liberty to return to Scotland, the physi- 
cian declaring that nothing would save his 
life but freedom in his native air. His wife, 
who was the daughter of John Knox, by means 
of some of her mother’s relatives at court, ob- 
tained access to the king, and petitioned him 
to grant her husband thisliberty. His majesty 
asked her who was her fatier. 
John Knox. 

“Knox and Welch,” said he, ‘the devil 
never made such a match as that.” 

“It is right like, sir,” said she, “for we 
never speired (asked) his advice.” 

He asked ber how many children her father 
had left, and whether they were lads or lassies. 
She said three, and they were all lassies. 

“ God be thanked!” said he, “for an’ they 
had been three lad’s I had never bruiked (pos- 
sessed) my three kingdoms in peace.” 

She again urged her request that he would 
give her husband his native air. 

“Give him his native air,” replied the king, 
“give him the devil!” 

“Give that to your hungry courtiers,” said 
she, offended at his profaneness. 

He told her at last that if she would per- 
suade her husband to submit to the bishops, 
he would allow him to return to Scotland. 
Mrs. Welch lifted up her apron and holding 
it toward the king in the true spirit of her 
father “who never feared the face of clay” re- 
plied : 

“ Please your majesty, I had rather kep 
(catch) his head there.” 

He never returned to Scotland, bat his 
friends importuned the king that he might at 
least have liberty to preach in London, which 
he would not grant until he heard that all 
hope of life was past, and then he gave the 
dying man permission to preach. As soon as 
Welch heard that he might preach, he greedi- 
ly embraced the opportunity, and having ac- 
cess to a pulpit, he went and preached long 
and fervently. After ending his sermon he 
returned to his chamber and within two hours, 
quietly and without pain, resigned his spirit 
to the God who gave it, dying at the age of 
fifty-two years.— The Common People. 

The Home of the Gardener Bird.—In the 
Gardener's Chronicle a very curious account 
is translated for that journal, and illustrated 
with engravings by a traveller in New Guinea 
—Signor Odoardi Beccari—of a new species 
of bower bird, very similar in its habits to the 
Australian bower birds. 

The chief peculiarity of the bird is its great 
taste for landscape gardening, in which art it 
seems to excel almost all the bower birds. 
Signor Beccari apparently regards the bower 
he describes as the bird’s “ nest,” but unless 
the New Guinea variety differs in this respect 
from the other kinds of birds of this descrip- 
tion, he was probably mistaken in this. 

We should think it most likely that the 
beautiful arbors described and illustrated by 
Signor Beccari are mere places of social re- 
sort, like our marquees or tents for pic-nics. 
They select for their bowers a flat space round 
a small tree, the stem of which is not thicker 
than a walking stick, and clear of branches 
near the ground. Round this they build a 
cone of moss of the size of a man’s hand, the 


She replied 
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object of which does not seem to be explained, |she saw and felt the rottenness of that foun- 
but may be, perhaps, merely to make a soft|dation on which she had built her hopes of 


cushion round the tree in parts where the 
birds are most likely to strike against it. 

At a little height above this moss cushion, 
and about two feet from the ground, they 
attach to the tree twigs of a particular orchid 
(Dendrobium), which grows in large tufts on 
the trunks and branches of trees, its twigs 


salvation. 

How needful it is for all of us to heed the 
command of our Saviour—* Watch and pray, 
lest ye enter into temptation?” And to weigh 
well the language of the Apostle, “ Work out 
your salvation with fear and trembling.” We 
are never safe, but while we are kept in a 


being very pliant, and weave them together, | humble, dependent condition, ever looking to 


fastening them to the ground at a distance of|the Lord for help and preservation.”’ 


“ Let 





before and what came after. It was a voice 
to him. He had just commenced a lawsuit 
against another gentleman. Without a mo 
ment’s delay he went from the window of the 
Bible depot to his “ adversary” and told him 
what had happened; the “adversaries” agreed 
with each other and the lawsuit was quashed, 
Then he returned to the depot and said that 
he wanted to buy that Bible he saw in the 
window. The depositary offered him a clean 
copy of the same edition, for naturally, the 


about eighteen inches from the tree all around,|him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest}book in the window was soiled by exposure 
leaving, of course, an opening by which the|he fall.” 


birds enter the arbor. Thus they make a 
conical arbor of some two feet in height and 
three feet (on the ground) in diameter, with 
a wide ring round the moss cushion for prom- 
enading; and here they are sheltered from 
the elements and have a pavilion of the most 
delicate materials. They appear to select this 
particular orchid for their building, because, 
beside the extreme pliancy, the stalks and 
leaves live long after they are detached from 
the plant on which they grow. Both leaves 
and stalks remain fresh and beautiful, says 
Signor Beccari, for a very long period after 
they have been plaited in this way into the 
roofing of the arbor.—London Spectator. 





For “ The Friend.” 
“Not Weary in Well-doing.” 

The late Francis Wayland once remarked, 
that human ideas are the proper materials 
for the processes of logic. The ideas of reve- 
lation are not human, and these, he thought 
were not proper subjects for human logic. 
Certain it is, that many persons have been 
led into errors by the effort to build up a sys- 
tem of religious doctrine through the strength 
of their own reasoning powers—errors which 
would have been avoided by simple obedience 
to the guidance of the Spirit of truth. 


A striking illustration of the danger result-]. 


ing from dependence on speculative ideas is 
furnished by a narrative contained in a tract, 
the series issued by the Methodists. The 
subject, was an aged woman, of whom it is 
said, that in early life she had been seriously 
awakened and through repentance had ob- 
tained peace with God; and for many years 
adorned the Christian profession by her most 
exomplary character. Her evidence of ac- 
ceptance with God was undoubted, and fear 
seldom disturbed her peace. At length she 
imbibed the doctrine of unconditional election 
and believed herself perfectly safe. The in- 
fluence this had upon her mind was soon per- 
ceptible, the power of religion was lost ; reali- 
ty declined into dead formality; and yet when 
spoken to on the subject, she regarded herself 
as perfectly safe and unable finally to fall. 
She eventually became careless in the dis- 
charge of religious duties and finally left the 
society with which she was connected. Being 
now free from the salutary restraints which 
union with a Christian church imposes, she 
sinned with greediness. When warned of 
her danger, and referred to her preceding life, 
she seemed devoid of all religious feeling ; and 
in extenuation of her sin, would boastingly 
urge, that she could not be lost for she was 
once a child of God. Her increasing years 
only increased her guilt and hardened her 





Selected. 

RED RIDING-HOOD. 
On the wide lawn the snow lay deep, 
Ridged o’er with many a drifted heap ; 
The wind that through the pine-trees sung 
The naked elm-boughs tossed and swung ; 
While, through the window, frosty-starred, 
Against the sunset purple barred, 
We saw the sombre crow flap by, 
The hawk’s gray fleck along the sky. 
The crested blue-jay flitting swift, 
The squirrel poising on the drift, 
Erect, alert, his broad gray tail 
Set to the north wind like a sail. 


It came to pass, our little lass, 
With flattened face against the glass, 
And eyes in which the tender dew 
Of pity shone, stood gazing through 
The narrow space her rosy lips 
Had melted from the frost’s eclipse : 
“ Oh, see,” she cried, “ the poor blue-jays! 
What is it that the black crow says? 
The squirrel lifts his little legs 
Because he has no hands, and begs; 
He’s asking for my nuts, I know: 
May I not feed them on the snow ?” 


Half lost within her boots, her head 
Warm-sheltered in her hood of red, 
Her plaid skirt close about her drawn, 
She floundered down the wintry lawn; 
Now struggling through the misty veil 
Blown round her by the shrieking gale ; 
Now sinking in a drift so low 

Her scarlet hood could scarcely show 
Its dash of color on the snow. 


She dropped for bird and beast forlorn 
Her little store of nuts and corn, 
And thus her timid guests bespoke : 

“ Come, squirrel, from your hollow oak,— 
Come, black old crow,—come, poor blue-jay, 
Before your supper’s blown away ! 

Don’t be afraid, we all are good; 
And I’m mamma’s Red Riding-Hood !” 


O Thou whose care is over all, 

Who heedest even the sparrow’s fall, 

Keep in the little maiden’s breast 

The pity which is now its guest ! 

Let not her cultured years make less 

The childhood charm of tenderness, 

But let her feel as well as know, 

Nor harder with her polish grow! 

Unmoved by sentimental grief 

That wails along some printed leaf, 

But, prompt with kindly word and deed 

To own the claims of all who need, 

Let the grown woman’s self make good 

The promise of Red Riding-Hood ! 
—The Vision of Echard, 





An Open Bible——The report of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society mentions the fol- 
lowing incidents, to show the advantage of 
using the windows of depots so as to give 
passers-by an opportunity of reading the Scrip- 
tures. 

One day a gentleman in Berne passed our 


once tender heart; till old age with its at-|depot, and stopped to look at the open Bibles 


tendant infirmities and afflictions, laid her|exhibited in the window. 


His eye lit on the 


upon the sick bed. Now, when death’s chill-| passage in the Sermon on the Mount, “ Agree 
ing grasp was felt and the awful realities of| with thine adversary quickly, while thou art 


an eternal world were disclosing themselves,|in the way with him.” 


He read what went 


to the sun. But he said, “No; I want that 
Bible and none other,” and then explained to 
the depositary what she told me and what I 
have just related. 

The depositary turns the leaves of her 
Bibles every day. One day a woman entered 
her depot and said, “ Madam, you have for- 
gotten to turn the pages of your books to- 
day.” It appeared that the old woman was 
in the habit of doing her daily Scripture read- 
ing in the large print Bible in our depot win- 
dow. 





For “The Friend.” 
The Chemistry of Plant Growth. 
(Continued from page 118.) 

Potassium is one of the most necessary ele- 
ments of plant food, and one of those which 
it is usually most important that farmers 
should supply. All grains, hay and straw 


sold off a farm, cause a loss of potash, and the ~ 


risk of permanent impoverishment of the land, 
The soil of run down farms, is frequently es- 
pecially poor in potash. It is not returned 
with the excrements of animals, but a large 
amount can be obtained from the straw of the 
barn-yard, from decaying vegetation, from 
ashes of grasses or wood. The value of pot- 
ash to land may be most easily tested, by the 
application of wood ashes. If this produces a 
decidedly beneficial effect, it shows a defici- 
ency of the article, as most of the other fer- 
tilizing agencies of the wood, have gone off 
as gases in the fire. So valuable is potash as 
a fertilizer, that it seemed a few years ago as 
if the supply could not be made to equal the 
demand, and it commanded a bigh price. But 
the discovery of potash in the salt mines of 
Stassfurth, in Germany, has opened up a de- 
posit apparently inexhaustible, and rich in 
the materials for vegetable growth. Ages 
ago was deposited this source of plant nourisb- 
ment. It bas lain, undisturbed and unknown 
for centuries, but now is taken up from its 
resting place and started on its mysterious 
travels, through the bodies of plants and ani- 
mals. More potash is now procured from 
these mines,than from all other sources what- 
ever. 

There is remaining one of the inorganic 
elements, yet to be considered. It is strange 
that this body, capricious, inflammable, which 
we know most familiarly as an ingredient of 
parlor matches, should be so important to life, 
that neither plant nor animal, so far as known, 
exists without it. It is scattered through the 
wood of trees, and when they decay we see it 
glowing in the dark, in a process of slow 
combustion, and call it phosphorescence. It 
largely forms the hull of wheat, and thence 
it enters into the human system, and builds 
up bones and brain. We have seen that it is 
in some mysterious way, connected with the 
efficiency of the brain, and is used in the act 
of thinking. Phosphorus is one of the most 
widely diffused and valuable elements of liv- 
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THE FRIEND. 





ing forms ; and a deficiency of it is a cause of|from the soil three times as much potash, as 
imperfect development. When we admire the|an equally good yield of wheat. The follow- 
white flour of the miller, from which all traces|ing table exhibits this, for some of our com- 
of bran are rigidly excluded, we do not reflect}mon crops, better than any statements, It 
that he has left out one of the most useful sub-|must be borne in mind, that the per centage is 
stances of the wheat, without which the bones|of the whole inorganic constituents. Thus 
or teeth of a child cannot grow, or perfect|28 per cent. of potash does not mean 28 per 
nerve structure be built up. It is impossible|cent. of the whole plant, but 28 per cent. of 
to tell how many weak frames, diseased teeth, |the inorganic material, which in itself is but 
and inefficient brains, are due to the lack of|a very small proportion of the whole. 
hosphorus in the food. This is one cause of 


































































































3 
the healthfulness of Graham bread, oat meal, 3 3 8. | é 
and similar articles which contain the hull of 4a|.}8] 5 /e8231 2/2 
the grain. The phosphorus of the plant is 3 3| %| 8/8 “|S*| = |= 
derived almost exclusively from combinations | a Sia je | a) o 
with oxygen and certain bases, which are Timothy, | 28.8/2.7| 37| 94 108| 3.9 |35.6| 5. 
alled phosphates. It is essential that these|Red clover, | 34.5|1.6 12.2 |34. | 9.9| 3. | 2.7 37. 
phosphates should be soluble in water, or the | Potato tubers,| 59.8/1.6| 4.5| 2.3/19.1| 6.6) 23| 2.8 
weak carbonic acid of the soil, in order that| “vines, | 14.5/2.7/16.8 /39. | 6.1| 5.6) 8. | 4.6 
they may be used as plant food. The phos. | Wheat grain,| pr pom * wr =e Bed 
phate of lime in bones is soluble only in mi-| 4, grain. ’| 15.9138) 73| 38 |207 | 16 |464| 
nute quantities, and after long exposure. A| « ‘straw, | 22. l53\ 4. | 82] 42 35 laa | 
bone will lie for years in the soil without) Corn grain, | 27. |1.5 146 | 2.7 144.7} 1.1] 22 
being acted upon. When ground todustitis| “ fodder, | 35.3)1.2) 5.5 (10.5 8.1 | 5.2 |38. 























more capable of solution, but still the process | —>———_—__________-_______ 
is very slow. When this dust is mixed with Plants have a wonderful power of hunting 
sulphuric acid, however, part of the lime |needed substances from the soil. Their roots 
’ ? . 

unites with it and forms gypsum, the rest is|®T¢ drawn to them by some strong attraction, 
left in the form called super-phosphate, easily |904 an amount that the chemist cannot de- 
capable of assimilation by the plant. tect is unerringly discovered by the plant. 

Such are our artificial phosphates. They | Two of the rarest elements cesium and rubi- 
are valuable just so far as the phosphate of ium have been found in aie ro 
lime is decomposed by sulphuric acid, and a|™08t delicate tests gave no evidence of them 
soluble super-phosphate is formed. They un-|i2 the soil. Fluorine is quite rare as a mineral, 
doubtedly supply alack, when honestly made. |Yet the supply in the teeth of men and ani- 
They usually profess to contain the three |Mals is first sought out of the dirt by the roots 
necessary substances, which we have seen \°% Plants. Copper is found in minute traces 


nature does not usually supply in sufficient |im Some vegetable food for birds, and the rich 
plumage of certain of them, is due to its pres- 


antity to the soil, nitrogen in a combined | . 
een Are and soluble’ phosphoric acid. One. The marine plants have selected the 
But with these are also found a large amount | bromine and iodine from their —T of 
of impurities, some dishonestly added, others |food, and are a source of the commercial sup- 
the ingredients of the substances used in the |Ply of these articles. il eal 
preparation, and a large per centage of sul-| _Hence we see the same si in the hei 
phate of lime, which, though useful, is worth |Of plants as of animals. They both have their 
far less than it costs in a phosphate. Until |t#stes and appetites, which must be gratified 
eenly the principal sure of phogphato of a cnmare grams, They ta in the wi 
anes 1 aeenees of super-phosphate, 1a salve. Shae th ‘a ee Sais 
as § : 5 ’ 
“tm wevided oo tga ck gp cy a | gather from the abundance of material around, 
the phospbatic rocks of South Carolina. These ae a a 
rocks contain from 40 to 60 per cent. of phos-| ‘ P cand P See dkaanaaie 
phate of lime, cover a space of fifty squaro|‘hey are adapted to nourish, and they bo 
miles, and of such a depth, that 500 to 1,000, by cultivation, the plant more than the animal, 
tons of available mineral underlie each acre. |C2" be improved by rich and nourishing food, 
They form the road beds, and in some places 204 made to utilize substances, which in their 
come so near the surface, that it is difficult to|Datural state they would reject. 
find soil enough to hill up the cotton rows. Cras 
They are now exported in large quantities, eee 
and mixed with sulphuric acid, form the basis Diseouragements. 
of most artificial fertilizers. “The soul of the people was much discouraged because 
To sum up, we conclude that the four sub-| of the way.”—Num. xxi. 4. : 
stances most necessary for human agency to} Those who doubt whether they be in the 
give to growing vegetation, are calcium, in| way of life, because they meet with a deal 
the form of lime; phosphorus, in the form of|of trouble and perplexity in it, discourage 
soluble phosphate of lime, or phosphoric|themselves from that which they have reason 
acid; potassium, as potash, and nitrogen asito take the greatest encouragement from. 
ammonia or a nitrate, Allof these combined,; When we are told beforehand, that “the way 
as we have seen, form but a very small frac-|of life” is “a narrow way,” “a rough way,” 
tion of the plant, and a little of them will go|if we found the way we were in to be broad 
a long distance in stimulating growth. With-|and plain, we had reason to suspect that we 
out their presence in the soil, a plant will not|had missed our way; for Christ did not so 
— after the nutriment of the seed is ex-|describe the way of life to us. But when we 
austed. find our way narrow and rough, a way where- 
But crops do not require the same propor-|in we meet with many sorrows, many fears, 
tions of these elements. Thus a fair crop of|much weariness, we have reason to say with 
potatoes requires twice as much phosphoric |ourselves, surely this is the way of which 
acid, as a fair crop of wheat. Corn removes Christ told us.—George Barker, 1659. 
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For “The Friend.” 
John Croker. 
The subject of this memoir was born in 
Plymouth, England, in the year 1673. His 
parents who were early convinced of the 


Truth, suffered much persecution, loss of 


goods, and imprisonment, because of their 


faithfulness in standing firm for the principles 


which they professed ; bearing all these trials 
with patience and resignation, counting them 
as nothing in comparison with the blessed 
truth which God had revealed and made them 
sharers of. 

Although young in years, the author of this 
memoir says, ‘‘In all these trials, I never 
heard or saw them uneasy; but they often 
encouraged their children to be sober and 
good, that they might come to be the servants 
of God, and to stand in their places when they 
might be called hence ; believing, however 
it might fare with them as to outward things, 
that God would be a portion to their children, 
as they kept in his fear; and the lot of their 
inheritance, if they proved faithful, which 
would be the best of riches and the best of 
ornaments, far exceeding gold or silver, or 
any of the soft and shining raiments, which 
they themselves had found a concern, in a 
great degree to forsake and deny ; accounting 
all things as nothing that they might win 
Christ, for whose sake they were made will- 
ing to be as the off-scouring of many people.” 

John Croker writes of himself; “When I 
was young, I found there was an evil stub- 
bornness or rebellion, which grew in me, so 
that I often kicked at the reproofs of my 
parents, and slighted their tender counsel, 
and vainly spent my childish days to their, 
and since, to my own grief and sorrow.” 

In the year 1686, he was bound apprentice 
to a Friend, (who with others, was about to 
remove to Pennsylvania,) John Shilson, by 
trade a serge maker, but one who also pro- 
fessed surgery, and by whom he was to be 
instructed in this art. He was himself sensi- 
ble of the great exercise his mother had felt 
for his preservation, and that he might be 
made to feel the power of God to work in 
him to the cleansing and purifying of the 
heart. The sending him from home at this 
early age, seemed to have been with the hope 
that a separation from some of his compan- 
ions might prove beneficial. 

After his arrival in Pennsylvania, his mas- 
ter put him with the rest of the servants into 
the woods, to clear land for a plantation; at 
this he worked hard for about the space of 
one year. Here his thoughts frequently turn- 
ed towards his parents; and their tender care 
and advice, together with the remembrance 
of his own stubbornness and rebellious beha- 
viour toward them, would cause him to feel 
penitent, and the language would arise from 
his heart, “ Lord, forgive me and look down 
in mercy upon me.” Although these tender- 
ing seasons were frequently vouchsafed unto 
him, yet he turned repeatedly from them, and 
would join in with his companions in their 
wantonness and foolishness. But the Lord 
whose eye was upon him for good, continued 
to visit and to strive with him; outward trou- 
bles followed one after another ; his master, 
with the most of his family, died of a distem- 
per then prevalent in the country, and he, 
with the other servants, were left destitute. 
He, with one other young man, remained 
there for awhile, roaming about through the 
woods, and making use of such provision as 





126 THE FRIEND. 


was left in the house and what they could |as the result of thought, and which may com- 
find in the woods. This solitary life which|pel them to some positive actions or to sacri- 
he now led, left him much time for thought ;|fice. They would get their views as they get 
various considerations regarding things past|their dinners, where they can be had the 
and present filled his mind; he recalled the|easiest; and take their creeds as they buy 
many preservations both by sea and by land |their clothes, ‘“‘ready made,” and as easy to 
vouchsafed him, and saw that whilst others|put on. In politics, they go in a party; in 
around him were stricken down with the dis-|religion, with a sect; to which they give up 
temper that prevailed there, he was spared.|their own independent thinking, content to 
As the sense of these things grew on him,|have it done for them.— Evangelist. 

love to God increased in his bosom ; his heart 


































Dr. Schutz, Notarius Fenda, Jacobus Van de 
Walle, Maximilian Lerfner. Eleonora von Mer. 
lau, Maria Juliana Bauer, &c., who sometimes 
made mention of William Penn of Pennsyl. 
vania, and showed me letters from Benjamin 
Farly, also a printed relation concerning said 
province, finally the whole secret could not 
be withholden from me, they bad purchased 
25,000 acres of land in this remote part of the 
world. Some of them entirely resolved to 
transport themselves, families and all. This 





was tendered and tears would flow, and under| _ ; lo For “The Friend.” !begat such a desire in my soul to continue in 
these feelings he would sit in solitary places | William Penn’s Travels in Holland and Germany, |their society, and with them to lead a quiet, 
with bis Bible in his hand, desiring the Lord i 1677. godly, and honest life in a howling wilderness, 
to open his understanding that he might ee ee ee that by several letters I requested of my father 


know what he read; and to show him his| “Peun’s visit to Frankfort had a very im- 
duty towards Him in order that he should|Portant result, not then anticipated. The 
serve Him, covenanting with his: Heavenly |™igration of Germans to America took its 
Father that if He would be pleased to make beginning with an association formed in 1682, 
a way for bim to return to his father’s house, |Called the Frankfort Company. It was thts 
then he would serve Him, and be obedient to|COMPany that planted Germantown, the first 
his parents; his language being in effect the |SPt where Germans built themselves new 
same as that of Jacob, when he said ;—* I[f|omes on this continent. There was origin- 
God will be with me ip the way that 1 go, so ally eight stockholders: Jacob Van de Walle, 
that I come again to my father’s house, then|Caspar Merian, Dr. Johann Jacob Schiitz, 
shall the Lord be my God, and I will serve Johann Wilhelm Ueberfeldt, George Strauss. 
Him.” Daniel Behagel, Johann Laurentz, and Abra- 
It appears from the memoir that the place|4am Hasevoet ; after some changes and a re- 
of his residence was about fifteen miles from |OTganization, there were in 1686 ten: Jacob 
Philadelphia, and some of the Friends to Van de Walle, Dr. Johann Jacob Schutz, F. 
whom his father had committed him in case|D. Pastorius, Johanna Eleonora von Merlau, 
of adversity, no doubt resided there; they Daniel Behagel, Dr. G. von Mastricht, Dr. 
therefore consulted together respecting him, Thomas von Wylich, Johannes Lebrun, Bal. 
and he was finally placed with one of them, thasar Jawert, and Johannes Kembler. Five 
James Fox, [he, however, resided in the coun- of the latter were residents of Frankfort ; of 
try,) where he remained a short time. At the rest two lived in Wesel, two in Lubeck, 
length he was sent to the city, and put to and one in Duisburg. Now, though Penn in 
school to George Keith. By degrees he fell his journal gives the names of only a few per- 
from that tender lowly frame of mind, which, |80®S; whom be met in Frankfort, the identity 
while in his solitary life in the woods he had of these few with members of the Frankfort 
experienced ; he forsook his retirements, and|Company, proves the connection of his visit 
became indifferent as to bis inward state and| With its subsequent establishment. Jacob Van 
condition. ‘Yet He, who has many ways of'|4¢ Walle was the merchant in whose house he 
visiting his people,” writes John Croker, “in held the first meeting, Eleonora von Merlau, 
order to bring them to a sense of their states, |the lady whom he honored with his friend- 
yet found me out, and another sore trial I had ship. Both were attendants: of Spener’s col. 
to pass through, whereby I might see the|/egta pietatis. Dr. S. J. Schiitz, an intimate 
Lord could and would do ‘as seemeth good in|friend of Miss von Merlau, also belonged to 
his sight; and that those who will not bow this set. Ueberfeldt was a well-known advo. 
in mercy, He will make to bow in judgment, |¢te of mysticism, a devoted follower of Jacob 
and they shall see the goodness of God in and Boehm. He came in 1674 to Frankfort, where 
through all—which was my lot: indeed the|¢ engaged in mercantile business, and went 
great goodness of God to me, I hope I shall |i". 1684 to Holland, where, in connection with 
never forget.” Gichtel, he formed the order of the ‘ Angelic 
° Shite anata) Brethren.’ The Duisburg member of the Com- 
—— pany, Dr Von Mastricht, became, as we shall 
Seriousness.—One of the depressing signs of |see, personally acquainted with Penn, when gentleman, who had so kindly and impres- 
. the times is the general decay of seriousness, |the latter visited Duisburg; one of the mem-| sively spoken to the humble inhabitants of 
which shows itself in many ways—in conver-|bers in Wesel, Dr. Thomas von Wylich, initi-| Krisheim, was now the proprietor of a vast 
sation, in literature, and in the occupations of/ated in that city collegia pietatis after Spener’s! domain, even much larger than the whole Pa- 
life. How hard it is to engage anybody in aj/manner, and though not himself, a near rela-||atinate, and that under laws of his making, 
sober and earnest conversation! People like|tive of his is noticed in Penn’s journal. Of|the fullest liberty of conscience was pledged 
to talk well enough, and will talk without|the Lubeck members of the Company, Kem-|to all that settled there. The Quakers and 
ceasing on the most trifling subjects. They |bler and Jawert, nothing is known, but it can| Mennonites of Krisheim thereupon resolved 
are ready to gossip, to entertain each other|hardly be a mere coincidence, that Lubeck,|to take advantage of this godsend, and to 
with the small talk of society, but it is rare, |one of the very few cities in Germany where] build themselves new homes in Penn’s land. 
in comparison, that we sit down with one who|we hear of Quakers, should also furnish two] go we find among the pioneers of Germap- 
seems to delight in conversation of a high |participants to the Frankfort Company. To|town, Peter Shoemaker, Isaac Shoemaker, 
kind. The mass of the people do not even|complete the proof that the project of buying} Thomas Williams, Arnold and Johann Cassel, 
think seriously. They have no convictions,|land, and forming a settlement in Pennsylva-| Johann Krey, Gerbard Hendricks, and other 
and do not care to have any, even while life|nia, originated in the very circles that had immigrants from Krisheim. The name of the 
is so solemp and earnest, and so swiftly pass-|been in contact with Penn, we have the state-| village was renewed in Germantown, much of 
ing away. They do not care to think deeply|ment of Pastorius, contained in an autobio-| what is now called Mt. Airy receiving the 
about anything outside of their special line of| graphical memoir, to this effect: ‘Upon my|name of Krisheim (884 acres), and to the pre- 
business. They avoid the trouble of a realjreturn to Frankfort in 1682, I was glad to} sent day Cresheim Street and Crisham Creek 
intellectual grapple with any of the great |enjoy the company of my former acquaintan- perpetuate in their appellation the memory 
problems of life. They do not want to be|ces and Christian friends, assembled together] of the Palatine village.” 
burdened with opinions which are only formed |in a house called the Saalhof, viz., Dr. Spener, (To be c ntinued.) 


his consent, &c.’ 

“Thus we see that the origin of the Frank. 
fort Company is directly traceable to Penn's 
visit in 1677. With the exception of Pasto. 
rius, who became the agent of the Company, 
none of the participants emigrated, though 
that seems to have been their intention at 
first. 

“William Penn and his companions left 
Frankfort on the 22d of August, and arrived 
the next day at Krisheim, a small village, 
about six miles from Worms. Here a little 
congregation of German Quakers had, in spite 
of many tribulations, managed to hold together 
ever since William Ames and George Rolfe 
in the year 1657 had convinced them. They 
were occasionally visited by travelling Friends, 
who watched tenderly over this distant off- 
shoot of their brotherhood. William Caton 
mentions them in 1660, speaking of the Pala- 
tinate, ‘where in due time we arrived, through 
the mercy of the Lord, at a place called Krie- 
sheim, where we found a small remnant of 
Friends, that bore their testimony to the 
truth, with whom we were refreshed after our 
long and pretty tedious journey. There we 
continued some time, helping them to gather 
their grapes, it being the time of their vint- 
age.’ Stephen Crisp and Wm. Moore likewise 
visited them. And now Penn, also, turned his 
steps to this sequestered spot, to welcome and 
comfort the simple husbandmen and weavers 
who shared his religious convictions. Though 
the magistrate of the village (Vogt), instigat- 
ed by a clergyman, attempted to put obstacles 
in the way of preaching, Penn would not be 
baffled, and had, with the Friends of Kris- 
heim, increased by a ‘coachful from Worms,’ 
@, quiet and comfortable meeting. 

“ Not many years afterwards, the astound. 
ing news reached the country that the English 
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For “The Friend.” 

“The Friend,” published in Philadelphia, 
js now before me, in which I find an essay 
purporting to give an account of the difficulties 
among Friends in Norwich Monthly Meeting, 
Canada, signed, A.S. It is to be regretted 
that the writer had not seen his way to have 
said either less or more on so delicate a sub- 
ject; and I thought that justice to Canada 

early Meeting and its Committee, required 
that his communication should be supple- 
mented with a few additional remarks; I will 
say then that I think it will be news to Friends 
in Canada, to bear that any portion of their 
members have adopted any peculiar theory of 
the Plymouth Brethren, or that the real issue 
between the Norwich Friends rested wholly 
upon the use of ‘‘artificial music.” I am not 
aware that any attempt was made to intro- 
duce artificial music into their meetings for 
worship ; and if he only means to convey the 
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report was read in the Yearly Meeting, it was 
stated that there were seven out of the thirty- 
three that dissented—the meeting, however, 
thought best to adopt the report. -I will 
only add, that though I have passed my three 
score years and ten, the principles of Friends, 
asI understood them fifty years ago, were 
never dearer to me than at present, and the pe- 
culiarities which were then believed to arise out 
of them, cost me too mach in my youth to 
have any desire to part with them now; and 
what appears to me to be the peculiar needs 
of the Church to-day are, a large increase in- 
dividually of that old inquiry, “ What will 
thou have me to do,” and a more intimate 
acquaintance with that charity “which think- 
eth no evil,” and a more abundant supply of 
that humility which leads to “esteem others 
better than ourselves.” 
Tuomas CLARK. 
Grafton, Ontario, 10th mo. 30th, 1878. 


jecting horizontally in all directions. 





idea that their principal bone of contention 
was, that one or more of their members kept 
instruments of music in their houses; how A Country Ramble. 
ever much he and I may regret this, he must} While on a visit at the hospitable home of 
know that this is not peculiar to Norwich /a dear friend in the country, feeling the need 
Friends, but is tolerated in nearly or quite all|of fresh air and exercise, a visitor went forth 
the Yearly Meetings of Friends, and that notlinto the fields, and turned his steps towards 
the Monthly, but the Yearly or Representa-|some woodland that looked inviting. It was 
tive Meeting would be the proper place to|situated at the termination of a gentle slope 
raise the issue as to its propriety. The diffi-jin the ground, and through it ran a small 
culties in Pelham Quarter, appears to have|stream of water. Down the banks of thia 
been confined to one Monthly Meeting, and|the stranger wandered, noting with interest 
the attention of the Yearly Meeting not hav-| the gradual increase of the waters as one small 
ing been called to it in a constitutional way, |stream after another poured its additions into 
there was a peculiar difficulty in the Yearly|the common current. The outlets of various 
Meeting trespassing upon the jarisdiction of|drains that had been laid through the meadow 
Pelham Quarter, by dealing uninvited with |lands added their supply to the stream; and 
one of its Monthlies. But when a part of one| bubbling up through the sands at the bottom 
Monthly Meeting assumed the extraordinary | were springs that were scarcely visible to any 
responsibility of setting up a Quarterly Mcet-|but a close observer. Thus belped in various 
ing without asking the concurrence of the|ways, the brook rapidly increased in size, and 
Yearly Mceting,resulting in two sets of min-|soon became a lively, vigorous stream, rip- 
utes coming to the Yearly Meeting purporting | pling over the sands, and sweeping among the 
to be from Pelham Quarter; way was opened jstones in its bed. 

for the first time in the Yearly Meeting to| The mind of the visitor was in a reflective 
take cognizance of the difficulty; and ac-| mood, and his thoughts turned to the beautiful 
cordingly a joint committee of thirteen men | comparisons in Scripture, in which the Grace of 
and twenty women Friends were appointed | God, the inward manifestation of the Saviourof 
carefully to consider the matter. It is true, eanenne is likened toa well of water springing 
they did not have the parties face to face,|up unto everlasting life. It is the bubbling up 
like the disciples of old; their faith was too|and flowing forth of this Heavenly gift that 
weak to lead them to suppose they would |gives to the Church all its vitality and useful- 
be able to cast out the demon of discord.|ness. Without its continued bestowal by the 
Many of the committee, I have no doubt, | bounteous Giver of all good, all profession of 
anxiously craved that the parties themselves | Christianity, all Church forms and ordinances 
might, by prayer and fastings, take the case| would be of no more value than the dried 
to the Master bimself for healing. The com- channel of the rivulet which had awakened 
mittee asked the two parties to give them all/this train of thought. There is a forlorn 
the information in their power,—and they feeling in gazing on a stream dried up by con- 
were certainly ably represented by Adam | tinued drought, and presenting nothing bat 
Spencer and James F. Barker, who performed |dry sand and stones coated with the withered 
their duties in a commendable manner,—and forms of the conferve and other vegetation 
laid before us a mass of evidence, in the form| which had clang to them when the life-giving 
of printed and written documents, minutes of fluid was present. So it is in a church organ- 
meeting, &c. We willingly listened to alllization, where the life of religion has flowed 
they had to offer, and carefully investigated/away. The forms of worship may be kept up, 
all the evidence laid before us. Two or more!but to the spiritually anointed eye, which is 
propositions were laid before us to dispose of! able to discern the absence of true religious con- 
the matter, which was not entertained by the cern and Of Divine life and unction, these are 
committee and the conclusion at which they |no more attractive when separated from the 
arrived, as stated by A. S., was the result of continued supplies of Divine Grace, than the 
mach care and deliberation ; and the report dried and discolored stones and bed of the 
which, as clerk of the committee, I drew up| brook are to one seeking for the -pleasant 
and read, I believe I am safe in saying, was' murmur and refreshing coolness of the flowing 
adopted without any expressed dissent,—I waters. 

certainly understood the committee, as a It was now about themiddle of the Eleventh 
whole, consented to such a report. Whenthe month, and though the season had been mild 














For “The Friend.” 
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and open, but few traces were visible of that 


animal life so abundant during the heat of 
summer. A few insects still darted about on 
the surface in one or two spots, and the up- 
turned stones exhibited on their submerged 
sides a few small larve so nearly transparent 
as scarcely to be distinguished by the eye from 
the water that clung to them. 

Following down the stream still further, it 
again entered the woods, and here on the low, 
moist grounds were growing several plants 
that awakened in some degree the botanical 
interest of by-gone years. The beautiful little 
partridge-berry trailed on the earth its slen- 
der stems, with small dark, glossy green 
loaves, and bright scarlet berries, forming a 
most lovely contrast of colors. The forked 
Lycopodium erected its bright green stem 
thickly bristled with short pointed leaves pro- 
Some 
beautiful varieties of moss claimed their share 
of notice. The swamp cabbage had already 
thrast through the sod the points of its thick, 
fleshy, and most curious, though fetid spathes, 
ready to take advantage of the first warm 
days of the coming year to unfold its bloom. 
In the gentle current of the waters, were 
streaming long lines of the Callitriche, whose 
curious orange colored stamens make their 
appearance among the very first of the floral 
products of the year. The dead trunk of a 
tree had given support, and perbaps sasten- 
ance, to a crop of those curious fungi, shaped 
somewhat like a clam-shell, whose dried fibers 
have often been used to receive the fire from 
the sparks of a flint. They recalled to mind, 
though but impertectly remembered, the ac- 
counts given by travellers of the marvellous 
forms and sizes assumed by other species of 
this order in tropical regions. J. 

Out of Weakness made Strong.—There are 
men, engaged in the toil and struggle of labor- 
ing, commercial or professional life, who must 
carry with them an ailing body, and look,with 
a half-envious coveting upon the permitted 
inaction of the recognized invalid. Where 
the work of each day is done with a stretch 
and strain of sinew and muscle, of brain and 
will, to which strong men are strangers ; 
where a wrench of resolution is needed to 
rouse from the bed the body imperfectly 
rested, or to set upon any one of the mental 
tasks of the day the mind which works but 
by compulsion, and, as it were, under protest ; 
in such cases it is impossible to exaggerate 
the real, though secret, heroism of the life— 
the self:-command, the self-constraint, the self- 
victory, which may, indeed, be due to inferior 
motives—to covetousness, to ambition, to 
domestic love, to a strong sense of duty—but 
which, when it is complete, when it is con- 
sistent, when it is also calm, and gentle and 
disciplined, can be traced but to one source, 
can be accounted for but on one supposition 
—that almighty grace has there been put 
forth upon human infirmity, and that the 
words have their application to such victors, 
‘‘out of weakness were made strong.” — The 
Fireside. 





Carlyle on the Lord’s Prayer.—“ Our Father 
which art in heaven, hallowed be Thy name, 
Thy will be done ;’ what else can we say? 
The other night, in my sleepless tossings about, 
which were growing more and more miserable, 
these words, that brief and grand prayer, 
came strangely into my mind, with altogether 
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new emphasis ; as if written and shining for| 
me in mild, pure splendor on the black bosom | 


The communication of Thomas Clark above |slaughtered 388,639 hogs, an excess of 145,568 over last 


referred to, we have inserted in another part |7€- 


of night there; when I, as it were, read them lof our columns. 


word by word—with a sudden check to my 
imperfect wanderings, with a sudden softness 
of composure which was much unexpected. 


THE FRIEND. 





ELEVENTH MONTH 30, 1878. 








We have received a communication from 
Thomas Clark, of Canada, commenting on an 
article published in ‘“‘The Friend” of 10th 
mo. 5th, last, on the division in Norwich 
Monthly Meeting, Canada. The statement 
he has sent coincides with the former one as 
to the main features of the case, though it is 
fuller on some points. 

In again reading the account furnished by 
A.§., and comparing it with that signed by T. 
Clark, we find nothing in the latter which 
gives any other cause for the separation than 
that stated by A.S.; which was a diversity 
in doctrine and practice; though T. Clark 
appears to doubt the spread among their 
membersof religious views such asare held by 
the Plymouth Brethren. 

He also speaks of the separation in Pelham 
Quarterly Meeting, as if those Friends, who 
are stated by A. 8. to have endeavored “to 





We have received a printed copy of the 
minutes of Ohio Yearly Meeting, held at Still- 
water and commencing on the 30th of 9th 
mo. last. Some account of its proceedings 
have already been published in our colnmns, 
but we extract from the pamphlet a few ad- 
ditional items. 

The reports on education show that 25 
schools had been taught during the past year 
under the care of Monthly and Preparative 
Meetings. The number of children of a suita- 
ble age to attend school was reported to be 
755; of whom, including those instructed at 
home, more than one-half were being educated 
under the care of the Society. The minute 
on this subject says, it ‘is again referred to 
the vigilant care of subordinate meetings, 
which are encouraged to be faithful in the 
discharge of their duty in promoting the long- 
felt concern of the Yearly Meeting to have 
our dear children educated as much as possible 
under the care of Society.” The Yearly Meet- 
ing appropriated $200 to its Committee on 
Education, designed to assist in the support 
of Primary Schools. 

The Boarding School Committee’s report 
showed the average attendance for the Winter 
Session, ending 3rd mo. 7th, 1878, was 60} 


maintain both the principles and practices of|pupils; and for the Summer Session ending 


Friends on their original ground,” had set up 
anew Quarterly Meeting. But he gives no 


8th mo. 22nd, 1878, 303 pupils. The total 
receipts for the fiscal year from Board and 


facts or reasons which in any way contradict | Tuition and other sources is given as $6170.55; 
the previous narrative, by which the responsi-|and the sum of expenses $5763.79, leaving a 
bility for the separation was thrown upon those | profit on the year’s operations of $406.76. ‘lhe 
who were alterwards endorsed by the Yearly |conduct of the pupils and their progress in 


Meeting. 


their studies appears to have been generally 


He apologizes for the delay of the Yearly |satisfactory. 


Meeting in taking notice of the difficulties in 


The answers to the Annual Queries note 


Pelham Quarter, because its attention had |the establishment of an Indulged Meeting for 


not been called to it “in a constitutional 
way,” till the present year. But this does 
not conflict with the remark of A. S., that the 
Yearly Meeting ‘did not at any stage of the 
difficulty exercise care in the correction of 
wrong, or the healing of differences.” 

From the information on this subject which 
has thus far reached us, we feel disposed to 
ask, whether it would not have added to 


the strength of Canada Yearly Meeting, if 


worship in Warren county, lowa, known as 
“ Belmont Indulged Meeting of Friends.” 
The Report of the Committee on the new 
Yearly Meeting-house, says that when the 
work yet unfinished is completed, it is not 
thought that the whole expense will exceed 
tbe original estimate of $9,000. Of this $1,500 
had been contributed by Friends of Philadel- 
phia, out of tho Carolina Fund under their 
charge. The Quarterly Meetings were di- 


it had “exercised care in the correction of|rected to raise their respective proportions of 


wrong,” and “the healing of differences,” by 
timely inquiry into the causes of disunion, 


and applying a suitable remedy? If any of 


their own members, or those who came among 
them from abroad, were spreading sentiments 


$1,500, for the use of the Building Committee. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep States.—The estimates of the Secretary of 
the Treasury for the support of the Government for the 


inconsistent with the recognized doctrines of'|fiscal year, ending 6th mo. 30th, 1880, aggregate $275,- 


the Society of Friends, such teachers should 
have been checked in their course by the 
authority of the Church—for it remains to 
be as true now asit wasin the days of the 
Apostles, that two cannot walk harmoniously 
together in Church fellowship unless they be 
agreed on matters of vital importance. If prac- 
tices were being introduced whose tendency 
was to lower the standard of Truth, or to lead 
away from the self-denial enjoined by the 
religion of Christ, the Church should have 
exerted a restraining influence over those 
who were thus drifting away from the safe 
enclosure. If dissension was springing up 
which had its root in personal feeling only, 
those who were spiritual should have en- 
deavored to heal such a breach in the love 
and restoring spirit of the Gospel. 





137,250.94; which is $5,551,545.44 less than the esti- 
mates for the current fiscal year. The estimates for 
some departments are increased, while for others they 
are largely diminished. 

The sixteenth annual report of the Comptroller of the 
Currency, shows there were in existence at the time 
2,056 national banks, with a capital of $470,380,000, 
and deposits $677,160,000. The whole number of State 
banks, saving funds, and private bankers was 4,400, 
with an aggregate capital of $205,380,000; deposits 
$1,242,790,000. 

The earthquake which passed over Merfphis on the 
night of the 18th, was also felt at Cairo and Little Rock. 
At Cairo, houses were distinctly felt to totter. 

The income to the State of Massachusetts from the 
Hoosac tunnel this year will be about $100,000, or the 
interest on about one-fifth of the cost. On the 14th inst. 
317 loaded cars passed through the tunnel. 

One hundred and twenty-five persons were killed, 





Nebraska has a school population of 102,737. 

A new line of ocean steamships, to be known as the 
Blue Star Line, will begin running between this port 
and Liverpool, next week, two vessels departing from 
each end of the line weekly. They are to be used for 
freight purposes only. 

The number of deaths in this city the past week was 
295. Of this number 172 were adults and 123 children 
—44 being under one year of age. 

Markets, &e.—Gold 100}. U. 8S. sixes, 1881, 109}; 
5-20’s 1865, 103}; do. 1867, 106$; do. 1868, 109}; new 
4 per cents 100}. 

Cotton.—Sales of middlings were reported at 9} a 9} 
cts. per pound for uplands and New Orleans. 

Petroleum.—Crude 7} cts., and standard white 9 cts, 
for export, and 11} a 12} cts. for home use. 

Flour.—Minnesota extra, $4 a $4.75; Penna. family, 
$4.25 a $4.75; patent, $5.50 a $7.50. Rye flour, $2.60 
a $3. 

Grain.—Wheat active, red, $1.02 a $1.05; amber, 
$1.05, and white, $1.04 a $1.08. Corn, new, 34 a 35 cts.; 
old, 45 a 47 cts. Oats, mixed, 27 a 28 cts., and white, 
30 a 34 cts. per bushel. 

Seeds.—Clover, 5} a 64 cts. per Ib.; flaxseed, $1.32} 
per bushel. 

Hay and Straw.—Timothy, 60 a 70 cts., per 100 
pounds; mixed, 45 a 60 cts. per 100 pounds. Straw, 65 
a 70 cts. 

Beef cattle were in better demand, and prices firmer. 
Extra Penna. and western steers, 5} a 5} cts.; fair to 
good 3} a 4 cts. per pound. Sheep, 3 a 45 ets. per 
pound, as to condition. Hogs, 4 a 44 cts. per pound 
gross as to quality. 

Foreign.—The Ameer of Afghanistan having failed 
to satisfy the English Ministers for the affront offered 
the nation, war has been virtually declared, and the 
British forces are now moving forward through the 
passes in the mountain barrier which separates north- 
western India from that country. On the 21st inst the 
column in the Khyber Pass encountered the Afghan 
troops near Fort Alimusjid ; during the following night 
the Afghans abandoned the place, and in the morning 
the India army took possession. 

It is officially announced that Parliament will meet 
on the 5th of next month. 

The long continued pressure on the linen trade has 
begun to show the effects. From Belfast the failure of 
Mitchell Brothers, flax spinners and power-loom weay- 
ers is announced, with liabilities estimated from £50,- 
000 to £80,000. 

A state of appalling distress and destitution exists 
among the mechanics and laborers of Sheffield, in con- 
sequence of the business depression. Hundreds of per- 
sons are living in the tenements, without clothing or 
furniture, which they have been forced to sell to pro- 
cure food. They are without fuel, and dependent upon 
the charity of their neighbors for subsistence. The 
mayor has called a public meeting to devise measures 
for relief. 

The total revenue derived from spirits and tobacco 
in the United Kingdom of Great Britain, for the past 
year, is reported to have been £40,504,000, or more 
than £1 for each inhabitant. 

Nearly a million and a half copies of the whole, or 
part of the New Testament, printed in twenty-two lan- 
guages, were given away at the Bible stand in the Paris 

Exposition. 

It is reported that a prolonged drought has brought 
the inhabitants of the Phillipine Islands to a state of 
starvation ; and their destitution has been intensified by 
the ravages of locusts, which have eaten off the maize 
and vegetable crops. Many of the people subsist op 
roots, other food being unprocurable. 





WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

An adjourned meeting of the Committee having 
charge of the Boarding School at Westtown, will be 
held in Philadelphia, Twelfth month 6th, at 10 A. M. 
SAMUEL Morris, 

Clerk. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Hatt, M.D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 


Philada., 11th mo. 26th, 1878. 








MARRIED, at Bradford Meeting of Friends, Chester 


and one hundred and four injured on the railroads of|Co., Penna., on the 17th of 10th month last, WILLIAM 


Massachusetts during the year ending 9th mo. 30th. 
Chicago packers, since the first of this month, have 


Henry, son of George Reid, and ANNA Mary Covl- 
sToN, daughter of Simeon Hoopes. 





